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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


he 


We have received the first report of the San 
Antonio Humane Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and Animals. The president 
isgMr. (Yale Hicks: SB eh shingsley eM ay Wicais 
vice-president; agent and secretary is Captain J. 
M. Smith; and Mr. W. F. Woods is treasurer. 
This society was started March, 1901, and has 
been quietly working to rescue children and ani- 
mals from misery. During two years the number 
of cases actively interfered with seems small to us, 
being only sixty-two, but every case carried into 
court has been successful, and thirty-one convic- 
tions have been secured. Doubtless the work will 
continue to grow. No cases of cruelty to dogs or 
cats are reported. It would be interesting to hear 
if these much persecuted animals are better treated 


in San Antonio than in other parts of the country. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was held at St. 
James Hall, London, on July 30, under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Kilmorey. After the report 
was read the Bishop of Hereford made a fine 
speech, in which he urged the protection of wild 
animals in captivity, the abolition of pigeon shoot- 
ing, deer hunting and rabbit coursing. He ap- 
pealed to the members of the society to rouse pub- 
lic opinion, and to make it felt that such things 
were a.-diserédit’ to a! civilized- country, to. say 
nothing of a Christian community. 


England keeps ahead of America in humane 
work. There is a society called the Anti-Bearing 
Rein Association, the influence of which has made 
a vast difference in the comfort of horses. Fred- 
eric Hill, brother of the late Sir Rowland Hill, 
was the first president, and the first step taken was 
to show the owners and drivers of draught horses 
the uselessness and cruelty of the ‘‘hame rein.” 
The large coal merchants first responded to the 
appeals and delivered coal without using the 
‘shame rein ;” now very few are seen on any work- 
ing horses, but the fashionable owners of carriage 
horses are harder to reach, and still torture their 
horses with the tight check rein. 


Miss Anna Fessenden, 333 Essex street, Salem, 
was inspired by our Animal Rescue League in 
Boston to start something of a similar nature in 
Salem. She was not able to get a house for the 
purpose, but she found a kind man who allowed 
her to use a part of a livery stable for the purpose 
of putting humanely to death vagrant cats and 
dogs. This work is done at 19 Church street, 
Salem, and Miss Fessenden takes charge of it. 
She has formed a society of which Mrs. F. H. Lee, 
14 Chestnut street, is president, and the executive 
committee numbers twelve persons. Last year 
one hundred and fifty-one cats. and thirty-six dogs 
Homes were found for eleven dogs 

Six animals were restored to their 


were killed. 
and four cats. 
owners. When the people of Salem take a greater 
interest in her work, Miss Fessenden hopes to have 
larger quarters where she can keep animals at a 
better advantage that are lost. 


Mr. James W. McCarthy, president of the Hud- 
son County District, 5. P. C. A., New Jersey, 
has issued a very pleasing little pamphlet called 
Our Friend the Dog. Mr. McCarthy is an ardent 
worker for the helpless ones and doubtless is 
doing a great deal to advance the cause of humane 
education. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Study in Patience 

One of the prettiest exhibitions of intelligence in — 
horses and patience in men took place in front of 
It is 
the custom for the horses from the near-by engine 


our office windows one lovely day last week. 


house to be exercised up and down the avenue, 
and this particular afternoon two firemen, one on 
a white horse, leading its mate, the other on a 
beautiful dappled gray, were riding back and 
forth. It chanced that a large motor car stood 
before our door, much to the annoyance of the 
gray horse. 
seemed to trouble him, for he would rear and snort 
angrily every time they reached the neighborhood, 
prancing by sidewise and glaring angrily at the 
auto. 


Even its standing there quite silent 


The fireman astride him patted him patiently 
and kindly, but 0 no purpose. Up and down the 
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avenue they went, each time refusing to be led 
near the car. Suddenly arouad the corner and 
directly toward him dashed another motor car, 
which brought up close to the one already at our 
door. This was more than he could stand, and 
he reared so that the fireman turned him up the 
avenue, and away he tore. The other two horses 
did not seem to notice the carriages in the least, 
but when the gray horse came back and was driven 
within twenty feet or so, he shivered and shook 
until his coat shone like a coat of armor in the sun. 

By this time quite a crowd had gathered to 
watch them, and one man tried to lead him nearer 
the car, but gave it up when he reared and plunged 
about. 
ters is not an easy proposition, unless a man is 
used to horses or absolutely fearless. The foreman 
of the workshop had come out to speak with the 
driver of the auto, and with the group had been 
watching the horse and was now interested in 


A frightened or angry horse at close quar- 


watching the fireman try to coax him forward. 
At last he spoke to the rider, evidently asking if 
he wanted help, for at a nod from the fireman our 
‘man stepped steadily toward the horse and grasped 
the bridle with his left hand. This was strong and 
firm, but the right hand, stroking the sleek, beau- 
tifully arched neck, was as gentle and tender as a 
woman’s, and in almost no time the horse stood 
perfectly still save for the trembling which always 
seems so pitiful in a great beast. His head was 
lowered close to the man’s shoulder, as if he were 
trying to catch the words the man was saying ina 
low tone, and now and then he would rub it up 
and down as if seeking for sympathy. 

Step by step they neared the autos, till perhaps 
not more than five feet separated them. The quiv- 
ering grew worse, but still the left hand held the 
rein and that right hand stroked steadily. The 
‘great eyes looked inquiringly, as if wondering at 
the man’s temerity, and the ears arched at the 
sound of the man’s quiet voice. 

‘Steady, old boy, steady now. Nothing to be 
afraid of. Come on, honey, steady,” he said, and 
finally they were near enough for the occupant of 
the car to pat the animal’s head. Sniffing warily, 
the horse touched the car, and after a time the 
trembling ceased, till he stood quiet and uncon- 
cerned. Then the foreman spoke quietly to the 
driver of the car, and with a slight hiss it moved 
away from them. The gray reare®a moment, but 


the firm hand held, and so he made no attempt to 
run. Back five or ten feet and forward again and 
again the auto moved, the first few times making 
the horse irritable and nervous. Then the hand 
loosened a little and finally fell away entirely, and 
then the fireman turned and rode up the avenue. 
After a few moments they came back at a gallop 
and without a moment’s hesitation came straight 
to the automobile. 

It was only a little thing, but it goes to show 
what a little patience and firmness will do with an 
animal. A blow on the nose, a kick from the 
riding fireman, perhaps even an oath or a harsh 
word, and what had been accomplished in a very 
few moments would have taken weeks of steady 
effort. Gentleness does not cost a cent, patience 
costs only a little time, so let us give both to poor 
dumb beasts, even if we are chary of both with 
our fellow men.—Mildred H. Googins. 


Stories of Jack 


I have been asked to giveto the readers of Four- 
footed Friends a couple of stories of Jack, a small 
horse once owned by me in California. Jack was 
a fine saddle horse and my close companion on 


many a mountain trail. One time I was riding 


with a party and something startled the little fellow. 


He jumped to the side of the road, striking the 
frog of his hoof on a sharp stone. I had to leave 
the friends and take him home. 

He was a great pet, and we made much of him 
during the few days he was lame, feeding him 
many lumps of sugar, of which he was very fond. 
After he had seemingly entirely recovered, I rode 
him, and we went several miles without his taking 
a lame step. Then suddenly he seemed scarcely 
able to walk. 
the petting and the sugar. 
repeated several times. 

Finally my brother suspected the horse was 
cheating us for the sake of the attention and sug- 
gested that the next time he went lame, I should 
discipline him by giving him one touch of the whip 
and watch the result. I had ridden him a few 
blocks one day to a friend’s home, who was to ride 
with me, and Jack had gone beautifully, but as we 
turned from her gate he suddenly went so lame 
that his nose nearly touched the street. Hard as 
it was to strike him, I followed my brother’s ad- 
vice, with the result that we rode eight miles and 


Home we went, and again came 
This experience was 
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not a lame step did Jack take, nor did he repeat 
the deception. 
Jack was quite an adept at untying knots, and 


unless tied in his stall with the greatest care, he 


would pick at the knot with his teeth, until he 
would loose himself. Being in a warm climate, 
the stable door was frequently left open, and off he 
would trot. Many atime we would spend a couple 
of hours before we could locate him, and then it 
required many lumps of sugar to catch him. He 
would come near enough to eat the sugar, but be 
off again before we could catch hold of his rope. 
Finally our patience was exhausted, and again 
at my brother’s suggestion, we decided not to hunt 
him up, believing he would return by night time, 
also believing that the sugar was proving an incen- 
tive to him to run away. Once again Jack was 
missing before noon, and we had an anxious day, 
the discipline being hard on me. However, about 
dusk we heard steps on the driveway, and upon 
going to the stable found Jack standing in his stall, 
head dropped in the most dejected way, his manner 
plainly telling of disappointment. Nor did he ever 
run away again, though several times he untied 
himself and wandered around the stable.—Iva de G. 
Nixon, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Narrow Escape 

A Malden physician had an adventure some time 
ago which he does not care to repeat, although it 
gave him a much higher appreciation of the intel- 
ligence of his pet driving horse than he had pre- 
viously entertained, says the Listener in the Boston 
Transcript. He was returning home from visiting 
a patient late at night, in company with a clergy- 
man, when the horse stopped short at one of the 
most dangerous grade crossings within the city’s 
limits. Absorbed in lively conversation with his 
clerical friend, and seeing no gate down, he me- 
chanically touched the horse with the whip and 
urged it by his voice to go forward. But the spir- 
ited animal, for once, would not respond, and in- 
stead of obeying stepped briskly aside and turned 
his head as far as possible from the train which 
just then whizzed by at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. It was a close call for the occupants of the 
carriage, who sat breathless through the moments 
of terrible suspense, but the horse maintained its 
attitude or a half-circle until the danger was 
passed. It seems that the gatekeeper was asleep 


at his postand had neglected his duty, but the deli- 


cate ears of the horse had detected the sound of the 
coming train, and had rightly interpreted it as the 
signal of a danger to be avoided. 
firmly convineed that they owed their lives, under 
Providence, to the intelligent use the animal made 


Both men were 


of its former experiences with grade crossings, and 
nothing but a farm ‘‘down east” with a radium 
mine on it would now tempt its owner to part with it. 


How far do animals profit by their experiences? 
To some extent surely, else how shall we account 
for the almost human intelligence sometimes dis- 
played by them in the avoidance of danger or in 
seeking to gratify their desires? Abundant in- 
stances are on record in which instinct could have 
played no part, and where only the personal expe- 
rience of the animal conserved its interest. When 
the telegraph wires were first stretched across the 
country, common birds by thousands flew against 
them and perished. But in a little while the les- 
son was learned and the birds were ‘‘wise unto 
salvation” of their bodily lives, atleast. The friend 
of the Listener once owned a knowing colt, which 
one day accidentally becameaware that it couldopen 
the door of its box stall by inserting its ear in the 
crevice between the door and the jamb, thus lifting 
the hook. 
good run out of doors, the colt daily repeated the 


Having by this performance enjoyed a 
act until the fastening was changed. Here, under 
the pressure of a strong desire to be free, the ani- 
mal profited by a single personal experience. 


A Generous Cat 

Persons whose feeling for cats is acquired from. 
having slumbers interrupted by feline disputes on 
back yard fences may scoff at a story which comes 
from a large hotel in West Central London, but it 
is vouched for, says the Herald. 

In the extensive cellars of this hostelry is a feline 
colony of wild nature, and whose members rarely 
see the light of day. | 

Upstairs in luxury and sunlight lives a large 
black and white cat, with golden eyes, between 
whom and the others a bond of sympathy has 
sprungup. Owing to a scarcity of rats the plebeian | 
Conse- 
quently when the hotel staff retires, shortly after 
midnight, the aristocratic tomcat may be seen 
searching over kitchen scraps and making many 
journeys underground with dainty tidbits in his 
mouth for the starving cats below. 


tabbies usually are on famine rations. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


PRINCE 

How few persons, even among those who think 
that they understand dogs and are fond of them, 
realize the capacity of a dog for mental suffering ! 
How few realize the despair that settles upon a 
dog when separated from those he loves ! 

The Animal Rescue League is the scene of many 
such tragedies, and those who are there every day 
are continually racked with sympathy for the men- 
tal as well as the physical suffering of the dogs 
and cats that are brought to that place. 

Last month a young man was obliged to give up 
a large St. Bernard he had owned and loved for a 


number of years. The dog was eight years old 


and not in perfect physical condition, but a home. 


was found for him on a large place where we be- 
lieved he would be treated kindly. About a week 
later his former owner appeared and said word had 
been sent him that his dog had been seen about his 
old home, and that the neighbors were taking care 
of him. He said he would go the next day and 
see if this story were true. He went and found 
that his dog had escaped from his new owner and 
found his way seven miles across a country he had 
never before travelled to his old home. How did 
he know in what direction to go? 

The dog was again placed in our kennels and left 
there by his master. Then he began a most pitiful 
moaning. He could not rest or resign himself at 


the shelter he so 


all to the situation. It seemed certain to us from 
previous experiences that he was one of those loy- 
ing, loyal dogs who could not forget. To give him 
away again was only to prolong and probably in- 
tensify his suffering, and it was decided that: for 
him death was the most merciful solution to the 
unfortunate circumstances that had robbed him of 
his home and master. 


Only a Dog 

If men, women or children are taken iil in the 
streets or in any public place dozens of hands are 
stretched out to help them. I have seen a news- 
boy, crying at some trifling hurt, surrounded with 
sympathetic strangers, while hands went into pock- 
ets, and money —that cure-all for such hurts as 
his — was freely given. In the South Station one 
day a woman attempted to punish her child roughly. 
The child was screaming vigorously and the 
woman was dragging it along and slapping it, when 
about ten or twenty men and women surrounded 
her and interfered. 


In a railroad station recently a dog, wild with 
fear, crazed with hunger and disease, lost or pur- 
posely deserted, went into a fit, and at once among 
the observers not pity but terror was aroused. An 
official, getting a rope around the poor creature’s 
neck, dragged him along.the floor, choking and 
strangling, as he was too weak to walk, toward the 
outside door to cast him out into the street. 

Then a refined, gentle-looking lady, small and 
slender, came forward and asked the man why he 
was dragging the sick and suffering creature out of 
much needed. She was an- 
swered that it was because the dog was having fits. 
ihe 
man said he would if she would take him away. 
Then she stood there, holding by the rope the 
wretched creature who went from one convulsion 
into another, and dragged her slight form along 
with him as he struggled, 


‘¢' Will you give him up to me?” she asked. 


A crowd gathered 
about her, yet for many minutes among all the burly 
men and strong women not one would give her 
any help. ‘* Will no one help me?” she cried. 
At last a kind-looking young gentleman appeared 
upon the scene and offered to help her. She 
begged him to telephone at once to the Animal 
Rescue League. 

While he was gone the crowd increased and she 
was ordered by the officials to take the dog away on 
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account of this gaping, selfish, useless crowd who 


could or would do nothing but stare at her and the 
miserabledog. Sheasked the crowd to goand leave 
her, as the only favor they could show her, but in 
vain, and she was in despair when another helper 
appeared, this time a young veterinary doctor, who 
told her that he would hasten to the nearest drug 
store and get something to end the dog’s suffering. 
The doctor tore his handkerchief in three pieces, 
and made a bandage to tie around the dog’s jaws, 
as he feared the lady who held the dog might 
get bitten; then he also left her to go to the 
druggist. 

Meanwhile the useless crowd increased, and 
again the official came and told her she must re- 
move the dog. At this opportune moment a labor- 
ing man came forward and offered to take the dog 
into the basement. He lifted the now unconscious 
and dying animal in his arms, carried him down 
the stairs and stood by him while the brave and 
gentle lady went back to the gate to watch for the 
two men,— the agent of the League and the young 
doctor. The latter came first and speedily ended 
the dog’s suffering. The League agent, who had 
started at once upon the receipt of the telephone 
message, arrived immediately after and carried the 
body away. Had it not been for this noble 
woman the dog would doubtless have been cast 
out into the street, chased and pelted by men and 
boys in his dying agony, and finally killed by cruel 
means as is frequently the case when ignorant and 
heartless men see a dog ina fit. This is the fourth 
miserable dog that our agents have been called 
upon to get either in or very near railroad stations. 
Are there men so fiendishly cruel as purposely to 
lose a sick dog? We fear there are. 


The Story of a Pug 


One day at the Animal Rescue League a pug 
dog was brought in and given up to us with the 
following letter to explain him: 

‘¢Dear Madam:— This pug dog appeared in 
our neighborhood about five weeks ago. He was 
sleek and fat but very shy, and no one could get 
near him. We did not know he was a stray dog 
at first, but soon we saw him beginning to fail and 
grow thin, then he became lame. When we real- 
ized he was homeless we fed him and tried to 
win his confidence, but for weeks he would only 


come for his food and water. After we had left it 
and gone out of sight he would take it. One day 
last week we moved from that neighborhood to 
another. Before finally leaving the old house I 
said to my dog, an Irish terrier, ‘ You tell your 
little friend the pug we are not coming back to this 
house, and if he does not make friends with us he 
will be left to starve and sleep on the cold ground 
until he dies.” In about an hour I locked the door 
of the house to go to the new house, and who 
should be waiting on the steps, wagging his tail 
and giving joyful ‘guffs,’ but puggy! He followed 
me to the new house and _ has been devoted to me 
ever since. Do not tell me that dogs do not talk 
and know every word that is said. I find upon 
examining him that he is an old:dog and very sen- 
sitive. I will send you seventy-five cents to adver- 
tise him in the Sunday Herald. I would do so. 
myself if I had the time to get to Boston... I shall 
be anxious to know puggy’s fate. I take in all 
I have two.dogs of my own, but I live 
upstairs and three dogs are too many to look after.” | 

Thus the pug dog was received into our kennels, 
and as no one answered the advertisement that was 
put in the paper concerning him, we concluded 
that whatever might have been, he had now no 
friend to mourn his loss. 

We hoped to get a home for him, but he sat in 
one corner of the yard day after day, dull and 
hopeless after the first few days, shivering and 
starting up sometimes when strangers came, then 
subsiding again into a melancholy quiet, which 
grew more and more pronounced, until we began 
to fear he was dying of a broken heart. 

One forenoon when he sat with drooping head 
and closed eyes in one corner of the dogs’ yard, a 


stray dogs. 


young woman appeared, searching for a dog she 
had lost. She called ‘* Toby,” and immediately a 
large black and tan dog that had been in the ken- 
nels several days set up a vociferous barking which 
told the story to us and to the dogs that his mistress 
had found him and he was going home. His joy 
was so great that he could hardly wait to be let 
out of the yard, when he sprang into his mistress’s 
arms. 

Then followed the sorrowful accompaniment to 
the restored dog’s joy. All the dogs in the yard 
began to cry in sympathy, and poor Puggie, as we 
called him, roused up and barked and cried for his 
owner to come too. 


& 
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‘Days followed, many visitors came and wanted 
dogs, but no one wanted the pug. We urged him 
upon kindhearted women, but they said he looked 
too old, too dull, sick; one and all refused him, 
and at length it seemed as if it would be a kind- 
ness to the dog, who was pining away, to end his 
suffering, for at times he barked and moaned and 
made us all wretched with his woe. One after- 
noon when the pug had been here two weeks a 
man came and told us his dog had been lost five 
weeks. The man had been away and only just 
found out his loss. He described the dog, but I 
told him his description might cover several. dogs 
we had had during that time. I said, ‘*You can 
go out in our kennels and see what is there; we 
have one pug, but I do not think he answers your 
description.” What was my surprise and delight 
when he came upstairs to my desk a few minutes 
later, closely followed by the pug, no longer 
melancholy, but tail wagging and happy eyes fixed 
on his master’s every movement. ‘*Shake hands 
on it,’”’ said his master, and the dog shook hands 
most heartily. The man told us he had raised the 
dog from a tiny puppy, and had treated him like a 
child. He left him in the care of friends when 
he went away, and somehow, I could not quite 
understand how, the dog was lost. He had little 
hope of finding him again, and it was a very happy 
reunion. The dog—Bunker was his name—was 
extremely fat when lost, but had wasted away with 
grief until he would hardly have been recognized 
by his master’s description of him. Such inci- 
dents are the bright spots of the League’s work. 
Now I wish we could find the former owner of 
the beautiful female Irish setter we have had for 
weeks with us. 


Herr Pohl, president of the German Society for 
the Protection of Cats, has just published the re- 
sults of his investigation in regard to the age which 
it is possible for these animals to attain. Cats, he 
says, are like human beings in one respect. The 
more peaceful and better regulated their life is the 
longer they are likely to live. As a proof, he 
points out that a favorite cat in the royal castle of 
Nymphenburg has lived to be forty-two years old, 
and consequently may fairly claim to be considered 
the dean of catsinGermany. That this remarkable 
animal has still some youth in her is evident from 
the fact that she gave birth toa kitten two years ago. 


Ben Bolt 


A TRIBUTE 
September 23, 1896 — August 31, 1903. 


Beautiful as a meteor, and alas! only too sug- 
gestive of a meteor in its brevity, was the life of 
our little faithful friend. The life of a dog is all 
too brief at its best, but right in his prime, loved 
and admired by all who knew him, Ben Bolt was 
taken from us. 

Six short years only we had him, but during 
those years he taught us many a lesson of patience 
and forgiveness, love and unswerving loyalty. 

It was in New London that the end came, New 
London where he had spent so many happy weeks 
Our only comfort now is that we 
We had 


two veterinary surgeons, one coming many miles 


every summer. 
did everything in our power to save him. 


twice from our own home, but all was in vain. 

It comforts me, too, to remember that we were 
with him every moment of his last night on earth, 
and then every moment of the next day, until the 
end came. ‘ 

And the two faces which he had loved so ab- 
sorbingly during his whole happy little life were 
bending over him and comforting him when he 
died. 

He has left us with aching hearts, but I hope 
we may be henceforth kinder, truer and more 
patient for having known so intimately that brave, 
gallant, happy little life. 

When he was suffering the most he was most 
patient and grateful for everything we did for him. 
I knelt by his side to soothe him and comfort him, 
but he wanted me to hold his paw, and three 
times that little delicately fashioned paw was 
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Then 
he moaned for his master to come still closer; then 


stretched out to me, groping for my hand. 


the beautiful, brilliant eyes opened wide in one 
last long look of perfect love, and the little inno- 
cent life went out. 

Ra E MOA G. 


Dalton, Massachusetts. 


On the Death of a Favorite Old Spaniel 


Mine is no narrow creed ; 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man. There is another world 
For all that live and move —a better one! 
Where the proud bipeds, who would feign confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 
- Of their own charity, may envy thee. 
Robert Southey. 


When some proud son of man returns to earth, 

Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urns record who rests below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been: 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 

Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth. 
Lord Byron, 1808. 


Phillips Brooks on Animals’ Sufferings 


Here I touch upon another great difficulty, an- 
other of the great evils we have to contend with: 
the great ignorance which prevails everywhere, 
and the insensibility which comes from the absence 
of that imaginative faculty which is able to throw 
itself into the position of the suffering animal, and 
to know that pain to him means the same terrible 
thing that it means to us; that he has a body made 
like ours; that enjoyment is to him a blessing and 
When we 
feel this motive, how it inspires our sympathies ! 


suffering is to him a curse, as in us. 


The more we enter into the lives of others, the 
larger we are ourselves, and it seems to me there 
is a larger humanity possible for us if we can en- 
large our sympathy with pain and happiness, if we 
can enter the joy of others’ joy, and suffering of 
others’ pain, and identify ourselves with some other 
part of the range of creation. 


Copyright, 1899-1900, by THE CENTURY Co. 
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. [The hunting season is on, and this little forest scene 


will doubtless be often repeated. ] 


Away upin the woods of Anderson’s Peak that 
night a little lame grizzly might have been seen 
wandering, limping along, leaving a bloody spot 


each time he tried to. set down his hind paw, whin- 


ing and whimpering, ‘‘Mother! mother! oh, 


mother, where are you?” for he was cold and hun- 


gry and had such a pain in his foot. But there 
was no mother to come to him, and he dared not 
go back where he had left her, so he wandered 
aimlessly about among the pines. 

Then he smelled some strange animal smell and 


heard heavy footsteps, and not knowing what else 


to do, he climbed a tree. Presently a band of 


great, long-necked, slim-legged animals, taller than 
-his mother, came by under the tree. 


He had seen 
such animals before and had not been afraid of 
them then, because he had been with his mother. 
But now he kept very quiet in the tree, and the 
big creatures stopped picking the grass when they 
were near him and, blowing their noses, ran out of 
sight. 
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He stayed in the tree until near morning, and 
then he was so stiff with cold that he could scarcely 
get down. But the warm sun came up, and he 
felt better as he sought about for various berries 
and nuts, for he was very hungry. Then he went 
back to the Piney and put his wounded foot in the 
ice-cold water. 

He wanted to get back to the mountains again, 
but still he felt he must go where he had left his 
mother and brother. When the afternoon grew 
warm he went limping down the stream through 
the timber and down to the banks of the Graybull 
to the place where yesterday they had had the fish 
feast, and he eagerly crunched the heads and remains 
that he found. But there was an odd and horrid 
smell inthe wind. It frightened him, and as he 
went down to where he had last seen his mother 
He peeped out cautiously 
at the place and saw there a lot of coyotes, tearing 
at something. What it was he did not know, but 
he saw no mother, and the smell that sickened and 
terrified him was worse than ever, so he quietly 
turned back toward the timber tangle of the Lower 
Piney and never more came back to look for his 


the smell grew worse. 


lost family. He wanted his mother as much as 
ever, but something told him it was no use. 

As cold night came down he missed her more 
and more again, and he whimpered as he limped 
along, a miserable,.lonely little motherless bear ; 
not lost in the mountains, for he had no home to 
seek, but so sick and lonely and with such a pain 
-in his foot and in his stomach a craving for the 
That night 
he found a hollow log, and crawling in, he tried to 


drink that would nevermore be his. 


dream that his mother’s great, furry arms were 
round him, and he snuffled himself to sleep.— 
From Biography of a Grizzly, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton (Century Company). 


The Cry of the Little Brothers 


(The good St. Francis of Assisi called all animals 
his little brothers and sisters.) 


We are the little brothers, homeless in cold and heat, 
Fourfooted little beggars, roaming the city street. 


Snatching a bone from the gutter, creeping thro’ alleys 
drear, 

Stoned and sworn at and beaten, our hearts consumed 
with fear. 


You pride yourselves on the beauty of your city fair and 
free, 
Yet we are dying by thousands in coverts you never see. 


You boast of your mental progress, of your libraries, 
schools and halls; 

But we who are dumb denounce you, as we crouch 
beneath their walls: 


You sit in your tinselled playhouse and weep o’er a 
mimic wrong. 

Our woes are the woes of the voiceless; our griefs are 
unheeded in song. - 


You say that the same God made us. When before His 
throne you come 
Shall you clear yourselves in His presence on the plea 


that he made us dumb? 


Are your hearts too hard to listen to a starving kitten’s 
cries? . 

Or too gay for the patient pleading in a dog’s beseech- 
ing eyes? 


Behold us, your little brothers, — starving, beaten, 
oppressed, — 


. Stretch out a hand to help us that we may have food 


and rest. 


Too long have we roamed neglected, too long have we 
sickened with fear. 
The mercy you hope and pray for you can grant us now 


and here. . 
Etheldred Breeze Barry. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Although so many Bands of Mercy are re- 
ported as being formed all over this country, yet it 
is a lamentable fact that in cities and towns, where 
one would suppose every advantage from the es- 
tablishment of such societies might be had, there is 
very little practical work relating to humane edu- 
cation done among the children, and there are a 
great many instances of extreme cruelty to horses, 
dogs, cats, birds, squirrels and rats brought to the 
notice of the Animal* Rescue League. It may 
seem absurd to include rats in this category, but 
the teaching of kindness and of justice to every liv- 
ing creature is of little avail unless the spirit of it 
can be carried out in every act of our lives. A rat 
is undoubtedly a creature from which most of us 
instinctively shrink and which must be extermi- 
nated because of the harm it does, but it is not the 
rat’s fault that he was so created that he must get 
his living by destroying our houses and goods. 
The rat knows no better and can do no better, 
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but the boy who burns him or kicks him to death 
does know better and is far more deserving of the 
displeasure of every fair-minded person than is the 
rat. 

We do not teach children to be kind in order to 
make them morbidly tender hearted. When men 
and women take the stand that they ‘‘could not 
kill a mouse,” and when they turn out their dogs 
and cats to suffer a hundred deaths by hunger, 
neglect, loneliness, torture, because they are ‘‘too 
tender hearted” to have them mercifully killed, I 
rank those persons with the cruel ones whose man- 
ner of inflicting suffering is more pronounced, but 
frequently less prolonged. 

Children should early be taught that every living 
creature is capable of suffering, and that it is a 
sacred duty, one of the first and greatest of all 
duties, to prevent suffering. It is necessary to let 
children understand that some creatures must be 
killed because they are harmful, or because too 
numerous if not killed and in that way suffer them- 
selves and are a trouble to mankind, but that they 
should be killed in the most quick and merciful 
_ manner and never for ‘‘sport.”’ 

As such teaching is not always given in the 
home, and as the children who most frequently 
commit the very cruel deeds we hear of are evi- 
dently never taught the rule or law of kindness 
anywhere, it has become a serious question where 
they shall be taught this which will make the next 
generation nearer a civilized people. -Where but 
in the schoolroom can it be done? 

We all know that there were poems and prose 
articles from our early reading books which lin- 
gered in our memory years after leaving school 
life and doubtless had a marked influence on our 
character. Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, in an oft- 
misquoted apothegm, said: ‘‘I knew a very wise 
man who believed that if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation.” ‘There can be no 
doubt that if greater care were taken in the prep- 
aration of school readers, and if stories and poems 
to emphasize the humane idea and the beauty of 
kindness could be more frequently presented, there 
would soon be a marked difference in the suffering 
we see about us. 

That this idea is growing is manifest from cer- 
tain signs and tokens. First, there are now eleven 
or twelve states where a law has been passed that 


NED AND HIS HENS 


humane education shall be introduced in the school 
curriculum, and other states are fast following in 
this much-needed reform. Next, there has been 
published this year a new series of readers that is 
likely to be very widely used throughout the coun- 
try because of its general excellence and attractive- 
ness as well as the high reputation of the man who 
compiled this series, and in the Jones Readers, by 
L. H. Jones, A. M., president of the Michigan 
State Normal College and formerly superintendent 
of schools in Indianapolis, Indiana, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, there is much which will serve admirably to 
impress humane ideas on the minds of the children 
who use these books. Messrs. Ginn & Co., the 
publishers, very kindly submitted these readers in 
manuscript form tothe committee on humane read- 
ing books appointed last year by the American 
Humane Association and allowed them to intro 
duce a number of selections that will be of the 
greatest value in teaching consideration for all 
living creatures; but besides these selections Mr. 
Jones had already shown his sympathy with such 
work by many lessons in each grade of the read- 
ers bearing on the subject of kindness and justice. 
The usual primer in a series of readers is almost 
ridiculous for the combination of words into mean- 
ingless sentences. In the Jones Readers the primer 
lessons mean something. Take, for example, the 
following lesson from the First Reader, page 86: 


NED AND HIS HENS 


Ned has ten white hens. 
Sometimes he gives them more corn than they 


can eat. 
Sometimes he forgets them. 
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One day the hens had no water to drink. 

Oh, how thirsty they were! 

‘‘Ned,” said his mamma, ‘‘that is not the way to 
take care of hens.” 

‘<I know it,” said Ned; ‘‘I forget them.” 

**T do not see how I can help it.” 

*¢Oh, yes! you can help it,” said Ned’s mamma. 
**You never have been very thirsty or you would 
not forget the hens.” 

‘‘What would you do if I should give you no 
more water to-day ?”’ 

‘Then you would know how hard it is to be 
thirsty.” 

‘Oh, mamma!” said Ned, ‘‘I am very thirsty 
now. 

‘*Yes,” said his mamma, ‘I will give you a 


Do give me a drink!” 


drink. Iam afraid it may harm you to be thirsty 
for so long a time.” 3 
‘‘Flow good this water is!’ said Ned. 
‘*T shall not forget my hens again.” 


JOHN AND JACK 


John had a piece of bread; Jack had none. 

John was not hungry; Jack was very hungry. 

John had slept in his bed all night; Jack had no 
place to sleep in. 

John had some one who liked to care for him 
and make him happy; no one seemed to care for 
Jack or try to make him happy. 

John was thinking: ‘‘How warm the sunshine 
is! The birds are singing. 
back soon. She said so.” 


Mother will come. 


Jack was thinking: ‘‘What a big piece of bread 
that little boy has! Iam sure he cannot eat all of 
it to-day.” 

John was a baby; Jack was a dog. 

‘‘Fle might give me.a little bit,” thought Jack. 
‘¢Pretty sunshine !” thought John. 

‘‘T am so hungry!” thought Jack. 
happy !” thought John. 

“It is a shame |” thought Jack; ‘I could bite 
that boy, and the bread too.” 
soon,” thought John. 

At last John turned to look at Jack. ‘Poor 
dog!” he said. He broke off a piece of bread and 
held it out in his white fingers. 

Jack took it gently and ate it quickly. ‘*What 
fun!” thought John. He broke off another piece. 
Jack ate it, and then, in his own way, he kissed 
the baby’s hand.—Jones’s Second Reader, page 58. 


‘sT am so 


‘¢Mother is coming 


WHAT MRS. SQUIRREL THINKS 


The old apple tree in the corner by the lane is 
hollow. There is a hole in the trunk of the tree 
near the top. Here livesa little family of squirrels. 

One day Mr. Squirrel ran up the tree as fast as 
he could go. ‘‘My dear,” said he to his wife, 
when he was safe in the hole again, ‘*I was afraid 
I should never reach home alive.” 

‘‘Flave those boys been throwing stones at you 
again?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Stones?” repeated Mr. Squirrel with an angry 
whisk of his tail. ‘*They were rocks! They 
were as big as apples!”’ 

‘*Rocks are bigger than apples,”’said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. ‘*Still I must say it is a shame. 
never done anything to hurt those boys.” 

‘*They don’t think of that,” said Mr. Squirrel, 
who was really angry. 

‘‘And our dear little ones are not yet big enough 
to hunt for nuts,” said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘They 
might starve if you never came home.” 

“*Boys don’t think of that,” said her husband. 

‘‘You are so little and they are so big,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

‘¢They don’t think of that,” said Mr. Squirrel. 

‘‘Don’t they know how to think?” asked his 
wife. ‘Perhaps they are stupid, after all.” 

‘’They think it is fun to see me run,” said Mr. 
Sbuirrel; ‘‘and that seems to be all the thinking 
that they are able to do.”’ 


You have 
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‘¢That is like a baby,” said Mrs. Squirrel gravely. 
‘It is very sad to grow upto bestupid. Iam glad 
our children know more than that.” 

Mr. Squirrel whisked his tail over his head and 
took up a nut from a pile in the corner. But Mrs. 
Squirrel was not thinking about her dinner. 

‘‘Poor boys!” said she. 
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so stupid as not to be able to think !”—Jones’s Third 
Reader, page 22. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


No one should keep any household pet or ani- 
mal for use who has not some idea, how to treat 
the common ailments it is subject to. The simpler 
the remedies the better, and often care about the 
diet and general conditions of living will remedy 
some troubles, but other troubles need more con- 
sideration. Because of lack of care regarding a 
dog’s bed he is often a victim to rheumatism. 
Dogs should never be allowed to sleep in a damp 
cellar or kennel, but they often are. 

A standard book called Kennel Diseases, Their 
-Symptoms, Nature, Causes and Treatment, by 
‘¢ Ashmont,” published by Little, Brown & Co. 
($3 net), contains the most minute and careful 
directions concerning the many diseases that dogs 
are liable to. From it I take the following advice 
about rheumatism. . 


Rheumatism may run a rapid course and speedily 
disappear without any special treatment, or it may 


‘¢How dreadful to be - 


persist for a long time and prove exceedingly ob- 
One attack favors the occurrence of sub- 
Due regard must be paid to 

The diet should be nutritious 
and easily digestible. It ought also to be in pro- 
portion tothe need. That is, with overfed patients 
some restriction should be practised; while those 
that are not well nourished and strong should be 
generously fed. As soon as possible regular exer- 
cise should be adopted ; and that ought also to be 
adjusted, the overweighted and inactive being 
forced’ to take goodly amount. 


stinate. 
sequent attacks. 
hygienic measures. 


The quarters 
should be dry, warm and accessible to sunlight; 
and during the painful period quiet should be the 
rule, exercise being admissible only after the dis- 
ease has been routed, its purpose being to assist in 
building up the general health. 


Local measures hold first place. While the 
pain is severe, decided relief may often be obtained 
by means of hot baths, the patient being kept in 
the same for nearly ten minutes. If the fore 
shoulders are affected he should be immersed up 
to his neck, but not necessarily so deeply if the 
loins alone are the seat of the trouble. The water 
should be at first comfortably warm, and after a 
short time hot water be added to the bath until the 
temperature is as high as can be borne. On being 
removed the subject should be sponged, then 
rubbed dry with soft towels, and afterwards 
wrapped in hot blankets. 


The parts affected by rheumatism should be kept 
constantly warm, because exposure to air alone, 
even if it is of only a little lower temperature than 


the body, will cause exacerbations of pain. 


_ Therefore-where the fore shoulders or loins are the 


seat of trouble a jacket or blanket should be fitted 
closely and nicely adjusted ; and the same be made 
of several thicknesses of flannel or cotton wadding. 
While for leg joints flannel bandages can be used. 


An ointment of value in very painful cases is 
composed as follows: vaseline, twenty-five parts; 
salicylic acid, four parts; sodium salicylate, three 
parts; extract of belladonna, one part. To be 
well rubbed in and then covered with cotton. 


The internal remedy from which the best results 
may be expected is the following: 
Salicylate of sodium, two drachms; water, six 
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ounces. Of this the dose for largest breeds is one 
tablespoonful and one-half; medium size, one 
tablespoonful; fox terriers and dogs of similar 
size, one-half tablespoonful ; toys, one teaspoonful. 
It should be administered every two hours until 
marked improvement is noted; after which three 
or four times daily will suffice. If it fails to have 
a beneficial effect and the case is becoming chronic 
the following should be tried : : 
- Todide of potassium, two drachms; 
three drachms; water, one pint. 


salicin, 
To be given 
every two hours in doses as follows: largest breeds, 
one tablespoonful; medium size, three teaspoon- 
fuls; fox terriers and the like, two teaspoonfuls ; 
toys, one teaspoonful. 


Measures to improve the general health should 
of course be resorted to if indicated; and cod- 
liver oil, quinine and iron are the tonics commonly 
found of greatest value in this disease. In the 
old debilitated subjects, in which it proves very 
obstinate, the syrup of the iodine of iron is usually 
most appropriate. It should be given three times 
daily with the food, and in the following doses: 
for largest breeds, fifteen drops; medium size, fox 
terriers and such, eight drops; toys, four drops. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ne 


Before another month passes by we hope to be 
We have 
been fairly well off in our summer quarters, 4 


in our own place, 51 Carver street. 


Fayette street, but it would not be practicable or 
possible to fit up a rented place satisfactorily for 
such work as we are doing. We shall have much 
more space to give to the dogs and cats; and con- 
veniences for which we have suffered will soon, we 
hope, be ours. 
to our League is an ambulance, and money is 
now solicited to enable us to purchase one this fall. 
Will not all our friends send something to aid us 
in this purchase? 


Among other needed accessories 


Those members of the League who have sent in 
grass and catnip ought to see how much the cats 
enjoy it. 
with green grass. 


The cats’ run has been nearly covered 
A barrel of grass was divided 


4 


between the cats and dogs and all enjoyed it. If 
we have failed to send a personal note.of thanks 
for these favors please remember how large our 
correspondence is and excuse the omission. 


Do not forget the Animal Rescue League fair, 
December 1 and 2, at Hotel Somerset. 


Vacations are over. There was no vacation 
for the Animal Rescue League, but much extra 
hard work. Will not those members who have 
been away enjoying themselves try to help a little 
now by getting new members and subscribers for 


this paper? 


We had a welcome gift of one settee last sum- 
mer. We need several garden settees and chairs, 
also a few tables and chairs in our new place. 
Who will help us? Who can give us any pieces 
of furniture or mats or oilcloth carpeting for our 
houses on Carver street ? 


> 


One day recently, when the agents of the League 
were all out, with the exception of one who stays 
at the home to take charge of the dogs, three most 
urgent calls came by telephone within half an hour 
to send for dogs. In two cases the dogs were too 
much injured to walk, and women were keeping 
guard over them at great personal inconvenience 
until some one arrived. We sent our house agent 
at once to get a herdic and go after the two dogs 


which were unfortunately in opposite parts of the 
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city; one was beyond help, the other is nearly well 
to-day, and a fine fellow. The third urgent call 
was attended to and that dog was found to be suf- 
fering only from the fright of being lost or deserted. 


The same afternoon a beautiful cocker spaniel 
was brought in a man’s arms, his head hanging 
down as if he were dead. He had fallen off a roof 
of a three-story house near the League. He fell 
at the feet of a colored woman who ran to the 
League to notify us, and it was said she had turned 
almost white with the shock. Another passer-by 
picked the dog up. His master, a night watch- 
man, was notified and came to see him. It wasan 
affecting sight. The man knelt by the dog’s side 
as he lay on a cushion in the back room of the 
League, and took his head gently in his hands. 
The dog opened his eyes, recognized his master 
and wagged his tail very feebly. The pleading 
look in his eyes seemed to beg his master not to 
leave him, and I said to the man, ‘‘Can you stay with 
him?” He answered that he should stay with him 
all night, if the dog lived so long. How he happened 
to fall no one seemed to know. He revived suffi- 
ciently after several hours to be carried to his home 
which was near by, and at this writing he is still 
living and apparently on the way to recover. 


What a few Children Did 

There is a little club in Newton with a very 
limited and select membership. Its purpose is 
kindness to animals; and its president, who, by the 
way, is niece to the president of the A. R. L.,-has 
given it a secret name, the initials of which are 
M.A.S.A.S., but to the outside world it is known 
as ‘‘Eleanor Harris’s Animal Club.” About the 
middle of September the president of this club 
announced that she was going to have a fair the 
first day of October for the League. Iam ashamed 
to say that I did not give the matter much atten- 
tion, not having faith in a fair got up in two weeks, 
but I changed my mind later. October 1, by spe- 
cial invitation, I went to Newton in the afternoon, 
and on entering the parlor saw a most pleasing 
scene. The room was charmingly decorated with 
flowers and Japanese paper, and the tables were 
filled with attractions. At the fancy table were 
Mattie Scott and Florence and Ruth Barber. 
Candy table, Eleanor Elise Harris and Elizabeth 
Fuller. Cake table, Florence Scott and Gladys 


Rocheford. Guess table, Hope Rocheford and 
Clare Johnston. Lemonade table, Marian Camp- 
bell. The fair was from three o’clock until six, 
and after it was over the goodly sum of $27.50 
was handed the League president by the president 
of this little Newton ‘*Animal Club.” Had we 
many such zealous workers among the junior mem- | 
bers of the League we should not want for funds. 


The amount of money is not the only benefit 
that accrues from such pleasant little local affairs. 
Those become interested who never have thought 
of the work, and in this case there is reason to 
hope that the League will get new adult members 
and subscribers to our paper as another result of © 
the fair. 


Rogers, the mascot of the battleship Massachu- 
setts, is dead. He was wounded in battle and lost 
one leg, but although he lay for days unable to 
move, the tender care of Dr. Brotheridge of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the devotion of the men brought 
him through alive, although minus one leg. For 
a number of years Rogers has been the sailors’ joy 
and delight. He died the last of September, aged 
nine years, and no doubt is deeply mourned by 
his good friends of the Massachusetts. 


And now one of the waifs of the Animal Rescue 
League has had the honor offered him of being the 
present pet, and we hope the mascot, of the Massa- 
chusetts. Through the kindness of Mrs. Mary F. © 
Blake, Captain Eaton has adopted Sandy, a little 
Scotch terrier, chosen by Mrs. Blake from among 
a number of dogs in the League kennels that were 
waiting for homes to be offered them, and de- 
spatched by express to New York. A letter has 
since been received from Captain Eaton saying 
that Sandy arrived in good condition and we hope 
later to hear that he is doing credit to the League 
and to his kind benefactress. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


Our 


AS this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


JAYNES’ BALSAM 


OF TAR 


FAILS to CURE your cough 


... We refund your money... 


&* 


SIO OTOLes On 


Washington St., cor. Hanover, 
877 Washington St., opp. Oak 


Summer St., cor. South 
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MRS. WESSELHOEFT’S 


Latest Book 


the Fire=-Dog 


By the author of ‘‘ Sparrow the Tramp, ”’ 
** Foxy, the Faithful,’’ etc. 


Jack, 


Finely illustrated, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V, (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


NESS: 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOUREOOTED FRIENDS. 


For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


C_ 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. 
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[GINN & COMPANY'S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. | 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 


231 pages. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Mailing price $1.65. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


‘Wilderness Ways. Mailing price 70 cents. 


prea ates Ire Stickney’s Bird World. 
Secrets of the Woods. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folks at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing pvice 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COTIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . . 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from,$3.00 to $22.00 each, 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOY= 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, | Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


4 Fayette Street, IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


